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MARKET THOUGHTS. 


The forces which have brought about 
the present crisis in Wall street are 
still potent and have broken out again 
with increased violence. It seems that 
the stock market has lost all recuper- 
ative power and values are gradually 
breaking down by their own force. 
Those who could and usually did sup- 
port the market have done it time and 
again during the last six months until 
they have loaded themselves up with 
securities which they could not sell ex- 
cept at a tremendous loss. Even the 
means of millionaries have a limit and 
as these millionaires have repeatedly 
come to the support of the market and 
found that every time they did it they 
themselves got in deeper and deeper. 
They must finally stop even if their 
means were not exhausted. 

On August 8th, when it was thought 
that values in Wall street had reached 
bottom, William Rockefeller came out 
with an interview that prices were too 
low and that if stocks went up five 
points they would advance twenty. 

After the appearance of this talk, 
other Wall street interests continued to 
buy securities and prices advanced 
with a bound. Liquidation, which had 
run for nearly seven months with a 
continually lower average of prices, 
came to a sudden halt. It was as- 
sumed by the bear element that the 
entire Standard Oil forces were behind 
William Rockefeller’s talk, and that 
the wealth of John D. Rockefeller 
stood to make good the prediction of 
his brother William. The short inter- 
est in the market, which had grown 
to an unusual volume, was thoroughly 


frightened, and in the process of cov- 
ering lost much of the profits that had 
been accumulated during the bear 
campaign of several months’ duration. 
St. Paul stock advanced from 133% 
to around 146. Amalgamated Copper, 
another Standard Oil stock, did better 
even than St. Paul. The advance in 
these shares, together with the rise in 
the Morgan stocks and in Rock Island, 
further convinced the bear operators 
that their only safety lay in covering 
their short contracts. 

3ut after it was all over—that is, af- 
ter the bears had been frightened 
into putting stocks up on themselves 
by bidding against one another—the 
bull campaign was ended. The shorts 
not unreasonably began to wonder why 
they had been so precipitous and they 
also found that they had permitted 
their fear of William Rockefeller and 
other strong interests to lead them in- 
to heavy losses. Now that the market 
is again in convulsions, similar talk 
would hardly avail or have any effect. 
Those who bought on the strength of 
William Rockefeller’s statement that 
stocks were too low and far under 
their real value, have lost confidence in 
him as a prophet or in his ability to 
judge the market correctly, just as 
speculators and investors have lost 
confidence in the ability and shrewd- 
ness of J. P. Morgan as a financial 
leader. Then there is at present no 
short interest of such an extent as to 
be frightened into hasty coverings. 

To what extent the latest deprecia- 
tion of values has gone can be seen by 
the following comparison of prices of 
Sept. 26, 1903, with those of Sept. 9, 
1902: 








2 
Sept. 9, 
1902.Sep. 26, 
Hig’st 1903. 
Atchison ..... aene we ae 62% 
Baltimore & Ohio.. én 74 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. ot ae 28% 
Canadian Pacific ..........142 1195 
BM iceantes papers hoa 241% 
Illinois Central eidincs ee 127% 
Louisville & Nashv ille ..155% 93% 
Missouri Pacific ......,.....125% 87% 
New York Central..........165 115% 
Norfolk & Western ...... 77 57% 
Pennsylvania ...... dea ..168% 119% 
Pre se nei os te 4556 
A * errr set 133% 
era ree le 
Southern Pacific ............ 81 3916 
Union Pacific .............112% 69% 
Sugar ... i aah 1105 
Amalgam: ited C ‘opper ooew See 40% 
CeBBeOGS PUG! ...cccccsccee &B 411% 
Peoples Gas eres 8936 
Tennessee Coal ... vere 31% 
United States Steel. ....415% 16% 
United States Steel pfd.. .. 91% 61% 
Manhattan ...... .. ....188% 128% 
ee ae 31% 
Metropolitan ...... ........148 104% 
RE thks ee Reacbaseces aes 48 41 
When will a real recovery in the 
market set in? No sooner than the 
public forgets its sad experience with 


the high moguls of finance whose ope- 
rations during the entire boom period 
look little short of real confidence 
games. The public has the impression 
that the gigantic steel trust is a big 
swindle started to victimize the world, 
that the property has been enormously 
overcapitalized, and that it is just 
worth as much as the amount of the 
first mortgage bonds issued to Andrew 
Carnegie and others in payment of the 
property—that is $350,000,000, while the 
$508,000,000 7 per cent preferred and 
$500,000,000 common stock represent 


water. The public is further under 
the impression that the enormous 
amount of steel common and _  pre- 


ferred that have come on the market 
in torrents were unloaded by people 
who had secured them as a bonus, who 
had never paid a cent for it and have 
therefore come to the conclusion that 
the *-best way to dispose of these se- 
curities that have cost them either 
nothing or only a little, is to throw 
them on the market and to pocket 
whatever they may bring. 

Most of those that have paid their 
honest money for steel common at 50 
and preferred at 90, still hold on to 
it and are lamenting their losses. The 
same public will for years keep away 
from Wall street and nearly every day 
occurrences confirm the public, that 
used to dabble in stocks, in its resolu- 
tions not to go near Wall street. The 
latest two eye-openers were the Amer- 
ican Can Co. and the Lake Superior 
Consolidated. The first one, capital- 


ized with $82,000,000, has turned out to 
be worth hardly $10,000,000. The Lake 
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Superior Co., capitalized with $117,- 
000,000, is distressed on account of its 
inability to meet a comparatively small 
indebtedness of five million dollars. 
All this has proven to the investing 
public that the great financiers of 
Wall street have played it only for 
suckers. The present low prices of 
stocks may be the lowest on record or 
may go lower. Everything depends on 
the condition of trade and the labor 
market. Export trade, at present dis- 
turbed by the grain and cotton mar- 
kets, must grow and the labor element 
that is wrecking our industrial life 
must come to its senses, before the 
public can again form an optimistic 
opinion of the future. Prosperity still 
prevails, but a heavy dark cloud is 
hanging over it, for capital is afraid 
of the aspect of the labor situation. 
Labor-unionism has assumed an atti- 
tude that will force capital to idle- 
ness and the hardest times will follow 
for the laboring masses, that under 
the leadership of reckless agitation 
have nearly brought about conditions 
under which capital and enterprises 
have nearly been enslaved by labor. 
This is an unnatural state of affairs 
that must lead to disastrous results. 
Yet Wall street will soon again offer 
opportunities for making money, but 
not for investors, but only specula- 
tors. A new large short element is 
forming that within a few weeks or 
sooner may have to buy back what it 
is selling, and this alone will drive the 
prices up from 5 to 10 points at least. 
This probability alone may enable 
speculators to make money on a quick 
turn. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. - GRAVE 
CHARGES OF FRAUD. 

Sept. 25 a bill was filed before Vice- 
Chancellor Grey in Camden, N. J., by 
F. Schoenfield, a stockholder of the 
American Can Company, praying for 
an injunction to restrain the payment 
of the 2% per cent dividend on the 
preferred stock. 

Among other things the bill charges 
fraud in the organization of the com- 
pany and_ over-capitalization. It 
charges that the tangible assets are not 
worth more than $10,000,000, whereas 
the company is capitalized at $82,500,- 
000; that while the company acquired 
123 plants it has been operating only 
thirty, and, according to its last show- 
ing, earned only 4 per cent on the total 
amount of its value of $22,000,000. It 
is alleged that the payment of the 
dividend would be an impairment of 
its capital. 

The bill prays that the stock which 
is alleged to have been fraudulently 
issued, and which, it is claimed, went 
as bonus, profit or award to the pro- 
moters, be annulled, if still in their 
hands, otherwise that they be re- 
quired to account therefor with the 
money. 
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WELTNER & DUNN CORPORATION. 


A Sure Thing That Is Not “Quite Sure.” 


There appeared recently in numer- 
ous Sunday papers the following allur- 
ing proposition: 

SEND NO MONEY 

to stock companies, but write us at once 
for full information regarding our success- 
ful plan for the purchase of stocks where- 
by a profit is assured and loss of money 
is made absolutely impossible. No extra 
expense. We will pay $1,000 to any one 
who loses a cent while we are handling 
his account. 

WELTNER & DUNN CORPORATION. 

32 Broadway, New York City. 

We secured this corporation’s plan 
and find that the following proposi- 
tion is made to investors: 

We will purchase for you at your re- 
quest, almost any well-known or ex- 
tensively advertised speculative stock 
that may be offered at the same price at 
which it is advertised by the Company. 
All we require from you with your order 
is the payment of ten per cent of the ad- 
vertised price of the stock you wish 
us to purchase for you. 

We open a regular account with you 
on our books. W will carry your account 
on our books for one year, that is, we 
will give you a year’s time in which to 
pay up the entire amount of your order. 
You may pay a small amount each week, 
or each month, on your purchase, or 
every two months, as your finances will 
allow. We make no stipulated payments. 
Our plan is that you have a year in 
which to watch your investment and see 
how the enterprise turns out, before your 
money is paid over to the company and 
you receive your stock certificate. By 
giving you a year to pay for your stock 
and holding your money in our bank, we 
eliminate every possibility of loss on 
your part. or of your being deceived by 
a fraudulent company for the reason that 
if a company offering its stock for sale 
is legitimate and honestly managed, its 
merits will have been demonstrated with- 
in a year, and you will then know, with- 
out any guess work, whether you have 
made a safe investment or not. If the 
company is a legitimate one, and stands 
the test, and you are satisfied with your 
investment in same, you may forward to 
us the balance of your payments due, 
and have your certificate of stock deliv- 
ered to you. 

If, on the other hand the stock you have 
invested in turns out to be worthless, the 
company has not secured your money, 
and you do not have to take their stock. 

If investors want to get their money 
back instead of taking the stock, they 
will be charged $10; if they take the 
stock they will have nothing to pay 
to the Weltner & Dunn Corporation, 
which claims that the company, whose 
stock is taken, will pay them agent’s 
commission. 

There is nothing in this plan to in- 
duce investors to take it up. No good 
company will allow an investor a 
year’s time to make up his mind. If 
there are any companies that will give 
Weltner & Dunn a year’s time it will 
give the same privilege to the inves- 
tor. Why therefore leave 10 per cent 
of the purchase money a year with 
Weltner & Dunn? What surety have 


investors that they will find Weltner 
& Dunn in existence a year later? 
Of course, this depends on the respon- 
sibility of the Weltner & Dunn Cor- 
poration. In this regard the firm has 
the following to say: “Regarding our 
responsibility we refer to the Dun & 
Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies.”’ 

A party who is in a position to se- 
cure information from above mercan- 
tile agencies, to which investors are 
referred, claims to have received a re- 
port, which states that the ‘“‘Corpora- 
tion” has been incorporated with $10,- 
000, $7,000 of which consists of stock 
issued for the good will of the former 
firm of Weltner & Dunn of 60 Broad- 
way, N. Y., while $3,000 in stock re- 
mains in the treasury. Further the 
reports state, that Henry C. Weltner 
was formerly an employe of the Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. of New York, that 
Cc. G. Dunn was connected with a pub- 
lication by the name of “Recreation.” 
That’s all that could be learned about 
the firm. If this is sufficient guaran- 
tee that the company is a safe deposit 
place for moneys for a year, then, of 
course, people anxious for stock, may 
send them their money. 





MALTA VITA FOOD CO. 

Prominent Battle Creek authorities 
claim that while this company has 
among its stockholders and members 
of its board of directors, such wealthy 
and prominent men as Mr. Studebaker 
of South Bend, Ind., and Mr. Higgins- 
bottom of Chicago, and while turning 
out a large product, the opinion pre- 
vails at Battle Creek that the com- 
pany is not doing a paying business 
and earning dividends on its stock. 
We are advised that the stock of the 
company can be purchased in liberal 
quantities at as low as from 10 to 15 
cents on the dollar.—U. 8S. Investor. 

ATCHISON’S LOSSES. 

Atchison’s annual statement reveals 
the tremendous expenditures which 
the company has been making in the 
direction of improvements. While 
there is an increase of 5% per cent in 
gross, the net earnings fall off 5.2 per 
cent. It had been the policy of the 
officials to hold the net earnings even, 
applying all increases to betterments. 
The losses by the floods of June are 
represented in the net decrease of $1,- 
300,000. In addition the company ex- 
pended in the year $1,500,000 to the bet- 
terments on the operating account, the 
proportion of this item being increased 
in the year from 57.34 to 61.65 per cent. 
The earnings after charges and pre- 
ferred dividend were equal to 8.02 per 
cent on the common, against 9.66 per 
cent the previous year. Instead of car- 
rying the surplus into the capital ac- 
count as formerly the company in- 
augurates this year the policy of 
transferring $3,000,000 to improvement 
account. Surpluses as a rule are mere- 
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ly fictitious and unavailable, except to 
issue a stock bonus. 


The $2,500,000 proportion of the serial 





bonds paid during the year were 
charged to capital account, $5,957,000 
bonds being issued, the net increase 
being $43,457,000. The statement: 

1903. Increase. 
Gross .  « - $62,350,397 $3,215,311 
Expenses .... 38,487,110 4,527,841 
EGE cee sess ee 2 *1,312,530 
Other income J 317,993 = 140,858 177,135 
Total income 25, 231,279 ° 26,366,674 *1,135,395 
Taxes, ete. .. 2,198, 465 2,363,163  *164,698 
Total net 23/082;814 24,008,511 *970,697 
Charges 9,134,485 8,438,985 695,500 
Balance 13,898,329 15,564,526 *1,666,197 
Preferred 

dividends 5, 708, 690 ED <pedaces tae 
Common 

dividends 4,078,220 RGR dadcdidem 
Improve- 

EN. winicne 3,000,000 Raceues, acdaneane 
Fuel reserve. 285,174 251,183 33,991 
Surplus 826,245 5,777,618 *4,951,373 
Previous sur- 

plus : .. 16,027,415 10,249,797 5,777,618 
Total surplus 16,853,659 16,027,415 826,245 


*Decrease. 


ST. PAUL’S INCREASED EARNINGS. 


The annual statement of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad shows 
a gain of 4% per cent in gross earnings 
and 4% per cent in net. Despite the 
increased wages paid employes in the 
year the proportion of expenses to re- 
ceipts is unchanged. The interest 
charges in the year were reduced 
through the conversion of old bonds 
into preferred stock, the latter being 
increased $1,042,000. The surplus after 
charges is equal to 9.91 per cent on 
both classes of capital stock as against 
9.22 per cent the previous year. The 
comparison: 






1903. 1902. Increase. 
Gross .... $47,662,737 $45,613,124 $2,049,613 
Expenses .... 31,598,174 30,196,895 1,401,279 
csaawe ..+» 16,064,563 15,416,229 648.334 
Other income 510,030 434,315 75,715 
Total income. 16,574,593 15,850,534 724,049 
Charges .. 6,101,335 6,210,086  *108.751 
Balance . 10,473,258 9,640,458 832,800 
Preferred 
dividends 3,315.99s 3,235,288 80,710 
Common 
dividends ... 4,072,873 4,072,873 ae 
Surplus ..... 3,084, 388 2,332,297 752,091 


*Decrease, 


ROCK ISLAND EARNINGS. 


Advance figures given by the Rock 
Island officials show the earnings for 
the year to have been around 7% per 
cent on the common stock of the New 
Jersey holding corporation, which is 
about half of that which enthusiastic 
interests declared would be shown,. but 
then the prediction was made when 
the stock was being placed on the 
market, and due allowance was then 
made here for that feature of the ex- 
uberant statements. The detailed fig- 


ures have not been given for the sev- 
eral properties, but the Rock Island 
direct group shows a surplus to the 
common stock, issued against the orig- 
inal holdings, of $3,183,604, or 


4.58 per 


cent. To this may be added the $1,- 
873,000 liquidation of the Choctaw 
bonds issued for the control of that 
property, which raises the showing to 
7.27 per cent. 

The estimates do not include the 
Frisco earnings or the securities issued 
against them. On the basis of Fris- 
co’s earnings there is an additional 
balance of $1,708,736, which equals 7.69 
on the entire common stock of $89,932,- 
300. 


The semi-official figures: 
RI A rr se ccccc ce he, 560,619 
IO vd dttdoceness 29,378,464 
CCA ed git ike tk oh caacteh Re ae 16,669,140 
Bond interest wast ines 5,772,140 
Rentals (estimated) PANS FES 1,011, 010 
Capital payments : 1,873,000 
Interest on collateral bonds.. 2,752,280 
Balance for stock......... 5,231,212 
Preferred dividend 2,047,608 
PD stnécessses 3,183,604 
oe errr 2,626,736 
Less interest on collateral 5's 918,000 
I ic. rd wi ninn. nb a 55% 6,765,340 

While these figures are flattering. 
they by no means point to an early 


dividend payment on Rock Island com- 
mon. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN ANNUAL. 


Norfolk and Western’s annual state- 
ment shows a gain of 20% per cent in 
gross and 13% per cent in net. The 
company continued its policy of better- 
ment charges to operation, the propor- 
tion of these expenses to receipts in- 
creasing from 57.72 to 59.97 per cent. 
As in the previous year nearly the en- 
tire balance over the dividends was 
transferred to the improvement fund. 
The earnings after fixed charges were 
equal to 7.16 per cent on the common 


stock, a gain of one per cent. The 
comparison: 

1903. 1902. Increase. 
ee dias ae $21,160,675 $17,552,205 $3,608,470 
Expenses and 

taxes .. 12,697,430 10,136,227 2,561,208 
Net .... .... 8,463,245 7,415,978 1,047,267 
Other income 148,259 74,894 73,365 
Total income 8,611,504 7,490,872 1,120,682 
Interest and 

rentals ..... 2,571,315 2,367,777 208,538 
Common 

dividend 1,934,076 1,289,384 644,692 
Preferred 

dividend 914,818 910,014 4,804 
Betterment 

fund 2,500,000 2,500,000 a waiaiaes 
Surplus oe 185,041 182,076 2,967 
Previous sur- 

plus .... .. 2,815,546 2,633,470 182,076 
Total surplus 3,000,587 2,815,546 185,042 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Before Pennsylvania fails to earn 6 


per cent on its increased capital stock 
from the system as it now stands, 
without further extensions, gross earn- 
ings must shrink from the present vol- 
ume of 24 per cent. This would involve 
a greater shrinkage than suffered by 
the trunk lines in the depression of 
1893. 
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THE IDAHO GOLD MINES DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY. 
Ex-Governor Peck of Milwaukee, 
who is vice-president of above com- 
pany, whose stock is offered by the 
notorious Sanford Makeever at 30c a 
share, has made a trip to Idaho and is 
sending out a glowing report about the 
prospects of this company. Mr. Peck 
does not know much about mining and 
his report expresses only his desire to 
get rid of his stock, which he got for 
lending his name as an officer of the 
company, either for nothing or for a 
song. We understand that the ex-gov- 
ernor is not blessed with earthly treas- 
ures and it is natural that he wants 
to get something out of the _ stock, 
which is only possible if he succeeds 
in unloading same on the unsuspecting 

public. 

At the time when this company was 
organized, Mr. Makeever informed an 
acquaintance of his that Mr. Hemmeth 
had gone to Milwaukee to secure the 
name of Mr. Peck as an officer of the 
company. Of course Mr. Peck did not 
lend his name for nothing and as the 
company had no money when it was 
started, Mr. Peck had to take stock 
and is probably now anxious to turn 
same into cash. The stock of this com- 
pany, in our opinion, is not worth ic 
a share, but is offered by Makeever at 
30c a share, while scalpers offer it at 
lic without finding buyers. 

It is not necessary for us to tell our 
readers who are well acquainted with 
the fact that Makeever has sold the 
most worthless stock and has made 
money by it, to let propositions coming 
from Makeever severely alone if they 
do not want to be beaten out of their 
money. 


“NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
COPPER.”’ 

This was advised by a Pittsburg firm 
Sent. 6th claiming that copper stock 
is bound to advance soon, for “a big 
bull movement is coming’’ that will 
send up Copper Stock sky high. At 
the time this advice was given, copper 
stock, that is the stock of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Cc, capitalized with 
the enormous sum of $155,000,000, was 
48. Since then the stock has dropped 
to 37. There are people who believe 
that the stock is not worth 25. 








The four corporations which lead in 
the number of stockholders are: Unit- 
ed States Steel, 63,000; Pennsylvania 
railroad, 35,000; Atchison railroad, 18,- 
000, and American Sugar, 15,000. The 
United States Steel Corporation has 
led the list since the payment of its 
second quarterly dividend and has now 
more shareholders than Pennsylvania 
and Atchison combined. 





There are many millionaires whose 
millions consist of unsalable stocks. 
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FISHER MAIDEN TROY MINES. 


In view of the numerous inquiries we 
have received regarding this Canadian 
mine we herewith publish the follow- 
ing statement recently issued by the 
secretary of the company: 

The company is capitalized for 1,500,000 
shares, of which 1,220,000 is issued and 
the balance is in the company treasury. 

The company own two crown granted 
claims near Silverton, B. C., and at a 
special general meeting of the _ stock- 
holders held last month they voted to 
make the stock assessable up to three 
cents per share, with assessments lim- 
ited to one mill per share per month, The 
large stockholders preferred to do this 
rather than sell treasury shares at mar- 
ket prices. The property is one and a 
half miles from wagon road and until 
a road is constructed for that distance 
cannot ship any ore except in winter 
time when the snow is on the ground 
and they can raw-hide the ore. Last 
winter the company shipped 13 cars of 
ore which averaged 20 tons to the car, 
and the ore netted $500 per car at the 
smelter after paying freight and treat- 
ment, and silver was then from 47 to 48 
cents, the same ore sold on the present 
silver market would, of course, net much 
more. A new board of directors and new 
officers were elected at the last meeting 
of the stockholders in July, last. J. N 
Glover, president: Chas, R. Conner, vice- 
president; C. Twitchell, secretary and 
treasurer; the above officers and J. S. 
C. Fraser, J. L. Prickett, Frank Watson 
and Chas. H. Fisher comprise the board 
of directors. The company are in hopes 
of getting the 1's miles of road construct- 
ed this fall, but, if the road is not com- 
pleted, expect to resume shipments as 
soon as the snow will permit of raw- 
hiding. 


UTE SMELTING CO., OF COLORADO. 


(Offices at Colorado City, and 60 
Broadway, N. Y. Royal Trust Co. of 
Chicago, Trustee.) 

This company, which is capitalized 
with $600,000 and has Geo. C. Hack- 
staff for president, John S. Hubbard 
for vice-president and Samuel P. 
Carey for secretary and treasurer, and 
whose stock is offered ‘‘on the quiet’’ 
to “conservative investors,” is de- 
clared by the ‘‘Mining Investor” of Col- 
orado Springs, a respectable paper, 
which has investigated the matter, an 
outright swindle. In the prospectus it 
is claimed that the company owns 
“smelting plants’ now complete of 40 
tons’ capacity. The Mining Investor 
describes the plant fully and submits 
a photographic view of same, showing 
that the whole lot are worth $100, and 
that the old boiler on the plant could 
not smelt 40 tons in 40 years. Further, 
the paper claims, that the company is 
full of debts. Regarding the property 
of the company, represented to be 
worth $150,000, the editor of the paper 
makes the following statement: 

I have been attempting to look up the 
real ownership of the seven acres of ter- 
ritory said to be owned by the Ute Smelit- 
ing company, which, by-the-by, Hack- 
staff has represented to be worth $15.- 
000. According to the abstract of title. it 
was sold by the public trustee to a third 
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party for $3,181.10, and said third party 
turned it over to Hackstaff and others, 
who in turn deeded it to the Ute Smelt- 
ing company. I have been informed, how- 
ever, that the land is not yet fully paid 
for. In fact, it is said, there is still about 
2.000 owing and that a mortgagee may 
jump in one of these days and make 
things unpleasant. I was talking to a 
bank cashier, who knew something about 
the proposition the other day. He said: 
“IT never knew a company that had less.” 
I think he was right. ° 

By this it can be seen that the no- 
torious Sanford Makeever is not the 
only dangerous promoter. ‘‘There are 
others.” 





DELMAR GRAIN CO. 

This St. Louis get-rich-quick con- 
cern, composed of men who cannot 
show that they have ever been able to 
make a success of their own affairs, 
has recently wired to speculators all 
over the country to send in orders to 
buy wheat. The turn of the markets 
has in the meantime proven that all 
who would have sent in money to buy 
wheat would have lost their money, for 
the wheat prices have suddenly 
dropped. To its prospective patrons 
the Delmar Grain Co. writes: “Ex- 
perience on your part is not necessary. 
This concern knows that all who have 
had experience and will investigate 
the ‘company,’ will not send them 
a cent. Only the inexperienced can 
be taken in.” 


ERNEST E. JONES CO. 


This concern styles itself ‘‘members 
of Eastern and Western Exchanges.” 
What are the names of these ex- 
changes? If they are respectable ex- 
changes, why not name them? Before 
sending them money, investors ought 
to ask first, what has become of the 
firm of “‘Richard Jones,”’ that used to 
have offices at 27 Williams street 
(Lord’s Court Bldg.), New York. Also 
what connection “Dick Jones” had 
with Richard Oliver, banker, who is 
under indictment by the Federal Court 
in Chicago for swindling speculators? 





*“‘BANKERS”’ DISAPPEAR. 


Two Chicago bankers, composing the 
firm of Well & Fitzgerald with offices 
in the Woman’s Temple, have disap- 
peared after swindling many confiding 
investors. They claimed in their cir- 
culars “the highest references,’ that 
they had never lost a cent of their 
clients (they actually did not lose it, 
but kept their victims’ money for their 
own use) and that all their patrons 
will make fortunes. Now that these 
“highly respectable’ bankers have dis- 
appeared, after swindling hundreds of 
people many investors find that they 
have exchanged only sad experience 
for their money. 


FAKE DIVIDENDS. 


(From the Mining Investor.) 

The public is induced to invest in 
mining stocks by all kinds of schemes, 
and a favorite method of some promot- 
ers is the bunkum and fake dividend 
scheme. The dividends being paid by 
the Chonchilulua Gold Reef Mines Co., 
which is fathered by the Corporate 
Agency Company of New York, and 
the dividends being paid by the Sham- 
rock Company, of which the notorious 
Henderson and Company outfit of St. 
Louis are fiscal agents, are what I 
should call bunkum dividends. There 
are, of course, several others of the 
same calibre, but I cannot recall them 
at this writing. The Chonchilula di- 
vidend is being paid them from the 
proceeds of an alleged sale of a por- 
tion of the company’s property, (this 
was probably a conveniently arranged 
deal for the purpose of creating a fund 
from which dividends might be paid, 
and still keep within the limits of the 
law), but one does not find out about 
the nature of this dividend unless one 
investigates closely. I feel that I’m 
right in stating that the average in- 
vestor believes, when he buys a min- 
ing stock which is represented as pay- 
ing dividends, that he is buying into 
a company which is mining ore and 
earning the dividends from mining 
profits. According to the latest reports 
dividends are not being earned either 
by the Chonchilula or Shamrock com- 
panies, in fact the latter company 
seems to have a debt of $100,000. In 
my opinion there is only one reason 
why these companies are paying divi- 
dends at all, and that is because the 
promoters or fiscal agents want to sell 
the stock to the public at higher prices 
than the real intrinsic value of the 
property would warrant, and the dis- 
tribution of the misleading bunkum di- 
vidend gives a fictitious value to the 
property and the stock. It is proba- 
ble that either directly or indirectly 
the purchasers of stock are themselves 
providing for their own dividend. This 
is a very much cheaper method for 
the promoters than for them to pur- 
chase real dividend earning property, 
which is of course a thing that costs a 
good deal of money. 

The depreciation in the price of steel, 
common and preferred, amounts to 
nearly $350,000,000. This shows to what 
extent the shareholders of the Giant 
Steel Trust have been hit. 





HINTS TO INVESTORS. 

Don't invest in any stock until you 
are convinced that the same is not full 
of “water,” that is highly overcapital- 
ized. 

The professional promoter has to 
fill his dupes with pipe dreams. Would 
he tell the truth, he would not be able 
to sell his stock. 
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CARR GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO. 


(Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

In above company, which has just 
made its bow to the investing and 
speculating public, a new Moses~has 
arisen, who declares to be able to lead 
small investors into the promised land, 
where millions flow as freely as honey 
in Canaan. Says this New Moses to 
the small investor: 

No man ever grew rich on the savings 
of his salary or the modest profits of a 
moderate business. That is not how the 
great fortunes of the United States have 
been gained. Money Kings—such men as 
Morgan, Gates, Keene and Armour— 
never attained their financial eminence 
by such means. They went to the top 
by making their money work for them. 
That is just what we try to do for our 
clients—we make their money work. Be- 
ing right on the scene of operations, and 
with our unparalleled facilities for know- 
ing what is going to happen, we are en- 
abled to do this. 

Therefore, if you want to become a 
‘“‘Morgan,” a “Gates,” a ‘“‘Keene,”’ or an 
“Armour,” send your money to the 
Carr Grain & Elevator Co. and they 
will, as they state, buy December corn 
for you. They want a margin of two 
cents per bushel only—a margin which 
the recent markets would have wiped 
out in less than no time. Those who 
will not send their savings to the Carr 
Grain & Elevator people, will of course 
not become Armours, but will not lose 
their money either. But who is the 
Carr Grain & Elevator Co. anyhow? 
We have never heard of it before. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE. 


This is what the United Orchard Co., 
Century Bldg., St. Louis, offers inves- 
tors. If there should really be men- 
tally weaks people, to grasp at this 
offer, which has been fully described 
in a former issue of this paper, they 
will find to their sorrow that if they 
expect to spend their old days on the 
dividends of this company, they will 
find that they will have to spend the 
rest of their days in the poor-house. 





When noticing the big advertise- 
ments of those who are offering you 
“the opportunity of your life,””’ you 
can bet your sweet life that you will 
wish for the rest of your days you 
would not have run up against that 
“opportunity.’’ These big advertise- 
ments cost thousands of dollars. Who 
pays for them? You, Mr. Investor. 
The promotor gets your money and 
gives the publisher his share for set- 
ting the trap for you. 


The Delmar Grain Co. of St. Louis 
gives four commission firms as refer- 
ences. No mention of a bank as ref- 
erence is made. They have probably 
not yet ‘‘taken in’’ enough money to be 
able to have a bank state that the Del- 
mar people have ‘a satisfactory ac- 
count.” 


OUR MUSHROOM MILLIONAIRES 


Sir Thomas G. Shaughennessy, the 
head of the Canadian Pacific pool, 
makes the following somewhat ambig- 
uous comment on the present position 
of the stock market: “Many men who 
have large business enterprises on 
their hands have been induced to sell 
to the so-called trusts and taken the 
greater part of their payment in stock. 
They have turned over their business 
interests, and it has been heralded 
forth among their friends that they 
had sold out for millions. We will say 
that a man is quoted at $12,000,00U. His 
family and the neighbors all congratu- 
late him on his good luck. He was re- 
tired from business and after his re- 
turn from.Europe, on a year’s tour, 
he finds that his $12,000,000 have shrunk 
to $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. While he 
has sufficient money he has lost faith 
in stocks and is not making any in- 
vestment in that kind of thing. Neith- 
er is he advising his friends to do so, 
but rather advising them to keep out. 
This is the sort of thing that is oper- 
ating in the United States to-day to 
cure what the people have all along 
been calling the greatest evil confront- 
ing the country. As I said a while 
ago, if a cure is needed, one will be 
found itself. Probably it has been 
found already.” 





FAILURES IN WALL STREET. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the number of Stock Ex- 
change failures during recent years 
has been small. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous shrinkage in security val- 
ues since the first of the year, a 
shrinkage estimated at over $2,000,000,- 
000, only six firms have been forced to 
admit insolvency. Of these six firms 
four were unimportant. In 1873 no less 
than 79 Stock Exchange firms failed. 
During the years of depression from 
1874 to 1877, inclusive, the failures num- 
bered 153, an average of nearly 39 a 
year. In 1901 there were only three 
failures. The fewer failures during the 
last few years have been the result of 
greater conservatism on the part of 
the brokers, and the improvement in 
the mechanism of the Stock Exchange. 











Representatives of American Smelt- 
ing and Refining say that the advance 
in the price of silver is partly due to a 
heavy demand in India and partly to 
the existence of considerable short in- 
terest in the metal. 





“We are expecting no sensational ad- 
vances or declines just now’’—states 
the Delmar Grain Co. of St. Louis in a 
recent market letter and the next day 
wheat and corn experienced the most 
sensational drop of the season. Specu- 


lators will be wiser and richer by let- 
ting these ‘“‘smart men” alone. 
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THE MINER’S DREAM. 


The Chonchilula Gold Reefs Mini.g 
Company announces that it is paying 
“12 per cent annually on the invest- 
ment.” Now, the question § arises 
whether the company has a right to 
pay dividends on an investment before 
the mine produces. It is criminal in 
California to pay dividends from the 
proceeds of the sale of stock. The 
Miner’s Dream may be an_ excellent 
property, although we are advised to 
the contrary, but whether it is or not, 
a company which proposes to pay div- 
idends before it has reached a stage 
of production, is one to be avoided.— 
Mining and Engineering Review. 








If the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis does not want to lose its re- 
spectability it ought not to allow its 
members to run get-rich-quick con- 
cerns. We have called the attention 
of the Merchants Exchange to this 
fact. In similar cases the Chicago 
Board of Trade have acted at once. 





The Arizona Union Consolidated 
Gold & Copper Mines Co., for which 
Hall & Co., in Cincinnati, O., act as 
fiscal agents, offers to investors $7,- 
000 annually for $100. If this does not 
catch the dupes, the suckers have 
certainly become smart of late. 





On 159 roads reporting their earn- 
ings regularly, gross earnings for the 
last half year gained $90,232,528, but 
expenses were augmented in the large 
sum of $70,465,298, thus leaving an in- 
crease of only $19,767,230 in net, or 9.97 
per cent. 





It is estimated that this country 
owes Europe about $500,000,000. If these 
loans are called, the present panic 
in Wall street will appear a plaything 
compared with what will then come. 





Should Europe call on loans, there 
will be no money stringency here this 
year. The banks are putting out very 
little on stocks, and their funds will 
be available for moving the crops. 





All Thunder Mountain mining com- 
panies are so highly capitalized that 
the prospect of dividends is as remote 
as the moon is from the earth. 


COTTON. 


The average business man is aware 
of the immense importance of the cot- 
ton crop to this country; but a few 
figures relative to the staple may give 
a more exact idea of what the manipu- 
lations may mean to the commerce of 
the nation. Since 1880 the South has 
raised 180,000,000 bales of cotton, for 
which the growers received $7,500,000,- 
000. From June 30, 1881, to the same 
month of this year, the value of ex- 
ports was $5,395,500,000, of cotton goods 
$363,900,000 and of cotton seed prod- 
ucts, $150,000,000; a total of $5,900,000,- 
000, or 26 per cent of the country’s 
total export trade. The aggregace 
value of the foreign sales of wheat, 
flour and corn in the same time were 
but $4,190,000,000. It is noted that if the 
cotton crop here were reduced to one- 
half it would shake the business world 
and probably bring about in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe a repetition of 
the conditions in Lancashire forty 
years ago, caused by the cotton fam- 
ine of 1861-65. 

The value of the crop to the Ameri- 
can growers is estimated at about 
$500,000,000. The world’s total average 
production in the last six years was 
13,470,000 bales of 500 pounds each, of 
which the south produced an average 
of 10,500,000 bales a year. The largest 
crop raised here was in 1898, when 11,- 
274,840 bales were sold, but in that 
year its value was the smallest since 
1878. The range of prices of the staple 
since 1840-41 has not been as wide as 
may be supposed. In the years men- 
tioned the quotation was 9% cents, 
from there there was a gradual de- 
cline to 5.63 cents, which was in 1843- 
4, this being the lowest recorded in 
over haif a century. From the low 
point there was a steady rally until 
12.34 cents in 1849-50 was reached. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 the average price 
ranged from a trifle over 9 cents in 
1851-2 to 13.51 cents in 1856-7. For some 
years after the civil war the price 
fluctuated between 42 cents and 13 
cents. Between 1852 and 1890 the price 
once dipped to 9.44 cents. Beginning 
with 1890 the quotations steadily de- 
clined from 9.03 in that year to 6 cents 
in 1898, 





SUIT OVER ADVERTISING OF STOCK 


Mark T. Leonard & Co., 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, are the defendants in 
a $10,000 damage suit filed in the Cir- 
cuit court by the Battle Lake Tunnel 
Site Mining Company, whose Chicago 
offices are in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. The plaintiff alleges 
damage to its business as the result 
of the defendants advertising its stock 
for sale at a very low price when they 
did not have any in their possession. 
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TRUE STORY OF THE GREAT WALL STREET SLUMP. 





Enormous Overcapitalization for Speculative Purposes and Wild Speculation by 
Big Operators Chief Causes of Depression -Values Which Have Been 
Wiped Out Existed Merely on Paper—Actual Prosperity 
of the Country Not Lessened. 


There has been a decline in the value 
ot the active stocks traded in on the 
New York Stock Exchange within a 
year which represents over $2,000,000,- 
000. There has been a decline in the 
values of bonds of half that amount. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the Stock Exchange value of railroad 
and industrial securities has shrunk 
within a period of twelve months to 
an amount approaching $5,000,000,000. 
A conservative estimate of the coun- 
try’s actual wealth places it at about 
$75,000,000,000. The shrinkage, there- 
fore, represents over 6 per cent of the 
entire wealth of the country. In spite 
of this fact, however, there has ap- 
parently been no falling off in the ma- 
terial prosperity of the nation. With 
good average crops, the business of the 
country will continue at the high 
mark for at least another year, and 
there is apparently no reason why it 
should not continue longer. 


Values Proved Only Ficticious. 


The conclusion, therefore, is natural 
that the values which have been swept 
away have really been of a fictitious 
character—in other words, they existed 
merely on paper. Yet it is a fact that 
is patent enough that these securities, 
at their high-water mark a year ago, 
were bought, and, if not paid for in 
actual money, were at least purchased 
with credit, with which three-fourths 
of the business of the country is con- 
ducted. The total circulation of money 
in this country is about $2,271,000,000, 
or about $29 per capita. The falling off 
in value of the securities owned in this 
country represents, therefore, about 
twice as much as the actual money in 
circulation in the country. 

When the country emerged from the 
Spanish war after a period of tempo- 
rary business depression it found that 
its display of war strength had also 
opened the eyes of the foreign world 
to its wonderful commercial and finan- 
cial advantages. Our own eyes were 
opened at the same time. We became 
suddenly a nation of optimists. 

Strengthened by many years of tariff 
protection our great industries had 
reached the point when they were 
forced to seek this foreign trade and 
were well prepared to capture it. With 
this new spirit of enterprise’ there 
came a period of great credit expan- 
sion. This was based, to a great ex- 
tent, upon several years of extraordi- 
nary crop yields. Within a few years 
the farm products of the country in- 
creased in value over a billion dol- 
lars. 


Great Increase in Bank Deposits. 


The deposits in the national banks 
increased between 1896 and 1902 from 
$1,600,000,000 to $3,200,000,000. Savings 
deposits increased in the same period 
$700,000,000, deposits in state banks 
$1,000,000,000, while the deposits in the 
trust companies increased $600,000,000. 
Bank clearings in the United States 
increased 160 per cent; and the wealth 
of the country is estimated to have in- 
creased over $20,000,000,000 in the same 
period 

There was a similar increase in the 
product of all our industries—mining 
and commercial. Between 1896 and 1902 
our exports increased in value from 
$1,000,000,000 to nearly $1,500,000,000. The 
balance of trade in the same period in- 
creased from a few millions to over 
$500,000,000. Our gold imports in one 
year were over $100,000,000. Our mar- 
ketable resources increased so rapidly 
that the intoxication of new wealth 
spread to every community and engen- 
dered a speculative spirit which re- 
sulted in an enormous expansion in the 
prices of our securities. This market 
value increased in a ratio out of all 
proportion to the intrinsic value of the 
properties. 

Morgan’s Share in Over-Capitalization. 


Then began the propaganda of over- 
capitalization which the country wit- 
nessed in the period which culminated 
within the last ten months. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan was the evangelist of this 
new epoch. He formed the United 
States Steel Corporation with a capital 
and bonded debt of over $1,300,000,000. 
This capitalization was based on prop- 
erties whose value has been conserva- 
tively estimated at only $500,000,000 in 
the aggregate. The statement has been 
made that the plants and ore fields 
which this. great industry controls 
could be actually replaced for $365,- 
000,000. 

Following this great flotation there 
came combinations of enterprises in 
every direction whose total capital far 
exceeded their intrinsic value. _ Bil- 
lions of dollars of new securities, rep- 
resenting enormous over-valuations of 
existing industry, were floated and 
were eagerly absorbed by the public. 
In the mean time, however, the busi- 
ness of the country had continually 
expanded, the foreign trade was con- 
stantly growing, the bank clearances 
increased enormously and there was 
apparently no limit to the credit of the 
country or to its ability to absorb 
these new securities as fast as the 
printing presses could turn them out. 
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About a year ago, however, conser- 
vative business men began to notice a 
slight contraction in trade. This ten- 
dency increased at such a rapid rate 
that it created alarm among those who 
considered the matter with calmness. 
At the same time our exports began 
to fall off at the rate of over $100,000,- 
000 a year, while our imports increased 
between 1899 and 1902 over $300,000,000. 
During the period of inflation our do- 
mestic prices for merchandise, manu- 
factures and other products became so 
high that in many cases we could buy 
them cheaper abroad despite our pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

The speculative spirit, however, had 
become so fixed in us as a nation that 
the majority of people refused to take 
heed of these ominous facts. Prices of 
securities still continued to rise, our 
manufacturers and merchants per- 
sisted in advancing the prices of their 
products and commodities, and even 
our banks encouraged in every way 
this tendency to over-expansion. 

Vanderlip Sounded Warning Note. 


It was just about this time that 
Frank A. Vanderlip, former assistant 
secretary of the treasury and at that 
time president of the National City 
Bank, which is the depository of the 
Standard Oil millions, sounded the first 
note of warning in an address deliv- 
ered at a banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wilmington, N. C. 

In the course of this remarkable 
speech Mr. Vanderlip said: 

“T wish by no means to present an 
alarming view of the outlook. What 
I do wish to do is merely to sound a 
conservative note of warning. I be- 
lieve there are in the situation ten- 
dencies in which are elements of pos- 
sible danger.” 

At the very time that Mr. Vanderlip 
was making his famous speech Mr. 
Morgan was engaged in the flotation 
of his International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company, which bought out, prin- 
cipally from Englishmen, the great 
international steamship lines at a price 
far exceeding their value. At the same 
time Charles M. Schwab and Lewis 
Nixon were welding together their 
United States Ship-Building Company, 
which was paying enormously exag- 
gerated prices for the various plants, 
while George W. Perkins was figuring 
out his bond conversion plan for the 
United States Steel Corporation, which 
sought to raise an additional $50,000,- 
000 by an ingenious scheme which was 
to turn over a fee of $10,000,000 to the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and give 
the United States Steel Corporation 
$40,000,000 to replace a number of its 
plants that were rapidly becoming an- 
tiquated and unproductive. 

Then Came Sudden Call on Banks, 

All this might have continued for a 
great deal longer period had not our 
inexpansive currency system stood in 
the way. We had raised abundant 


crops throughvuut the agricultural sec- 
tion and there arose an extraordinary 
demand for funds to harvest them and 
carry them to the primary markets. 
The New York banks were suddenly 
met with a call to ship enormous sums 
out of town. A great part of their 
reserves were actually the idle balances 
of country banks which had shipped 
funds to New York during the period 
of agricultural inactivity to earn the 
attractive interest rates which money 
loaned on call on the New York Stock 
Exchange always commands. 


These funds were merely loaned to 
the New York banks for the purpose 
of being reloaned and were’ subject 
to call at any time. The call that came 
was as sudden as it was urgent. it 
had to be met by a calling of loans on 
the part of New York banks. The 
calling of loans forced liquidation. 
During its first period it was moder- 
ate in volume. The public was still 
an enthusiastic bull and it absorbed 
readily the stock offered. The New 
York banks with small embarrass- 
ments were able to meet the demands 
of their out-of-town correspondents, 
but these became more and more ur- 
gent, and as they increased the liqui- 
dation increased. It was still gradual, 
however, and its effect hardly notice- 
able. 

James R. Keene was one of the first 
to give it due consideration. The ap- 
proaching stringency worried him. He 
said one day late in November: 

“There is only one thing in the way 
of the continuance of our great pros- 
perity and a bull movement in stocks. 
That is scarcity of money. Our cur- 
rency is not elastic enough. It does 
not expand to meet the demands of our 
commercial and agricultural business. 
If Congress fails to adopt one or the 
other of the currency measures before 
it I am afraid we are going to have 
trouble.” 

And Congress failed. 

With the failure of Congress to act 
the banks were forced to adopt a more 
conservative policy. They were fast 
losing their balances and their re- 
serves were being encroached upon. 

Roosevelt's Blow at Speculators. 

It was at this period that Attorney 
General Knox, at President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion, began the attack on 
the Northern Securities Company, by 
means of which Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Hill had welded into one _ property 
three of the great competitive lines of 
the Northwest. Wall street was not 
dismayed by this proceeding. It 
doubted the sincerity of the adminis- 
tration and it was incredulous of the 
courage of the United States judges. 

As a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
came the mandate of the United States 
court of appeals ordering the disso- 
lution of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany and the redistribution of its se- 
curities. In a few seconds after the 
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announcement there was a drop of 10 
points in the price of securities in Wall 
street. 

J. P. Morgan Receives First Setback. 

The reserves of the banks continued 
to decrease. They called loans in enor- 
mous sums, liquidation became more 
and more violent, and every day found 
lower prices in the stock market. Then 
came an announcement from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. that in winding up 
their United States Steel syndicate of 
$200,000,000 they were compelled to re- 
quire the subscribers to take a certain 
amount of the burden of financing the 
United States Steel bond conversion 
plan off the hands of that syndicate. 
This was the first indication the pub- 
lic had that Morgan-Perkins’ bond- 
conversion plan had not proved a suc- 
cess. 

About this time there came the col- 
lapse of the Southern Pacific pool 
which James R. Keene had formed in 
the April preceding, and a large inter- 
est in which was distributed through- 
out the country. 

A few weeks after the Southern Pa- 
cific pool’s collapse came the develop- 
ments concerning the United States 
Shipbuilding Company, culminating in 
the failure of the Trust Company of 
the Republic; the disclosures concern- 
ing the methods and practices of Dan- 
iel Leroy Dresser, the great jugglery 
and kiting of commercial paper in 
which his associates had been en- 
gaged; the facts concerning the sale 
of the Bethlehem steel plant’ by 
Charles M. Schwab to the United 
States Ship-Building Company, for 
which he paid nominally $10,000,000, 
and for which he received $30,000,000 
in securities. Such reckless specula- 
tion led to a receivership. 

Soon after this there was the an- 
nouncement that the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company had withdrawn from the 
Atlantic pool and intended to fight 
Morgan’s International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company, whose securities had 
rapidly become unmarketable. It was 
about this time that Mr. Morgan gave 
out his famous interview in which he 
inadvertently called the attention of 
the public to the enormous amount of 
“undigested securities, with which the 
market was glutted. 

Wild Speculation in Cotton Followed. 

Another important factor among the 
causes which have led to the present 
situation in the ‘financial world was 
the enormous over-speculation in cot- 
ton, which has put the price of that 
commodity so high that it has forced 
many of the New England mills to 
close and caused shut-downs in the 
mills of Manchester and other promi- 
nent European cotton centers, thus 
cutting off in a degree our exports at 
a time when they were needed to re- 
strain the rising tendency of sterling 
exchange, which subsequently resulted 
in the exportation of over $27,000,000 in 
gold. 


The cause that was, perhaps, more 
directly responsible for the present 
pessimism was the announcement that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was meet- 
ing with difficulty in disposing of its 
new stock issue, amounting to $75,- 
000,000. When the stock issue was first 
announced Pennsylvania was selling 
at 142. Within a few weeks it had de- 
clined to 125%, which was within 5% 
points of the price at which its direc- 
tors had decided to sell the new stock 
to the stockholders. The bear pool was 
attacking the stock with great success 
and the suspicion was growing that 
the Standard Oil interests were abet- 
ting the declines. 

The Pennsylvania directors became 
frightened, and their nervousness did a 
great deal to impair public confidence. 
Their anxiety was so great that they 
were finally compelled to call in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co. to form 
an underwriting syndicate which de- 
manded a commission of 2% per cent or 
about $2,000,000 for its services. 

The Pennsylvania deal, however, was 
hardly out of the way before it was 
whispered that many important rail- 
road systems had been compelled to 
borrow money for their necessities at 
high rates of interest with added 
premiums. The Lake Shore Railroad 
borrowed $25,000,000 for a year at 5 per 
cent. The same road borrowed $6,- 
000,000 for three years at.5 per cent to 
finance its Hocking Valley deal. Bur- 
lington was forced to borrow $5,000,000 
for seven and one-half months at 5 per 
cent. Union Pacific borrowed $10,000,- 
000 for one and one-half years at 5 per 
cent, with an added commission which 
made the rate average nearly 6 per 
cent. It began to be rumored around 
that even New York Central would be 
forced to go into the market for a 
loan to carry out its contemplated im- 
provements. ‘ 

Forced to Borrow From Europe, 

It is a fact that a great part of 
these loans, aggregating over $100,000,- 
000, are being placed in Europe, there- 
by increasing our international obli- 
gations at a time when our exports are 
not sufficient to offset them. 

These are the principal if not all 
the causes that have led to the enor- 
mous contraction in the values of se- 
curities, which has destroyed the con- 
fidence of the public and brought Wall 
street to despondency. 

Beyond question they have entailed 
enormous losses, but the loss has fallen 
principally upon the wealthy, and par- 
ticularly upon the host of millionaires 
whose wealth was suddenly acquired 
by speculation and which was always 
fictitious and never possible of actual 
realization.—(By Mr. Fountain in N. Y. 
World.) 

President Roosevelt is against race 
killing; so are the promoters and stock 
jobbers. What would they do if so 
many suckers would not be born every 
minute? 
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ON A SOLID GOLD FOUNDATION. 

United States Treasurer Roberts, in 
his address Friday to the Maryland 
bankers, gave some figures which 
strikingly illustrate the size and solid- 
ity of the foundation of American 
public and private credit. 

This foundation is gold, because gold 
is the most readily exchangeable sub- 
stance known to mankinu. No man in 
civilized or even barbaric society re- 
fuses gold for his goods or services. 
And of gold the United States is by far 
the targest holder in the world. 


On the gold held by the Bank of 
England rests the public and private 
credit of the whole British empire 
with nearly 400,000,000 people. Its hold- 
ings are $166,856,000. The United States 
treasury holds $653,000,000. 

The gold holdings of the Bank of 
France, $494,506,000; of the Imperial 
German bank, $170,371,000; of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian bank, $221,404,000, are 
practically the sole basis of the credit 
of these nations. In addition to the 
$653,000,000 in our national treasury our 
banks hold $322,403,000 gold. 

Our visible gold stock in banks and 
treasury is $975,000,000, nearly twice 
that of France, nearly one-third more 
than that of France and England, and 
within $76,000,000 of the combined vis- 
ible stocks of England, France, Ger- 
many. and Austria-Hungary. The gold 
in our treasury alone exceeds’ the 
combined holdings of Russia, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland. 

Even more vital are the increases 
and decreases of the visible national 
stocks of gold. In the last five years 
the Bank of France has gained $127,- 
000,000 and the Austro-Hungarian bank 
$79,000,000, while the Bank of England 
has lost $2.265,000, the Imperial German 
bank $38,€83,000, and the Russian treas- 
ury $132,000,000. In the same years the 
United States treasury has gained 
$393,980,000, or nearly $80,000,000 a 
year. 

It may be said that our gold is not 
in the hands of the people. But it is. 
Of our total currency stock of $2,708,- 
693,663, no less than $1,267,733,949 is gold. 
Of our $2,388,902,178 money outside the 
treasury and in circulation, $1,014,530,- 
078 is gold coin and certificates. And 
these certificates, it must be remem- 
bered, are not mere promises to pay 
gold, but warehouse receipts. The gold 
they represent is not mixed up in any- 
body’s business and subject to its for- 
tunes. It is in a warehouse guarded by 
the nation’s whole power and produci- 
ble instantly on demand. 


It is quite true that, no matter how 
broad and solid a foundation, it is pos- 
sible to put upon it a load larger and 
heavier than it will bear. Wide, deep, 
and strong as the foundation of our 
credit is, “it is not safe,’’ as Treasurer 


Roberts said, ‘‘to lift credit so moun- 
tain high that flying machines will be 


needed to operate in its thin atmos- 
phere.”’ 

Whatever error of that kind may 
have been committed must sooner or 
later be rectified, and better soon than 
late. And at all events there is no 
question about the foundation. Our 
credit and our prosperity rest on the 
broadest and deepest foundation in all 
the world of solid gold. 


LABOR AND THE CRISIS IN PRICES. 


It is idle for Wall street philosophers 
to attempt to account for the contin- 
ued collapse in stocks on the ground 
of short crops or industrial unsound- 
ness. Crops are not short enough to 
affect the general prosperity materially 
and there is no industrial unsoundness 
except where some speculative ven- 
ture has drawn capital and labor into 
unfruitful fields, such as the “Soo,” 
and these cases are not numerous 
enough to affect the industrial balance 
seriously. 

The trouble with Wall street is too 
much gas and its aftereffects. Hun- 
dreds of huge corporations have been 
launched, for the most part composed 
of smaller corporations which were do- 
ing reasonably well before they were 
combined and would be doing as well 
now if they were not trying to pay 
dividends on a capitalization from two 
to five times their real value. 

Their excessive stocks sold for a 
time pretty well upon the theory that 
they were organized and powerful 
monopolies, able to put up the prices 
of their products and extort from the 
consuming public enough to pay divi- 
dends on almost any amount of stock. 

To some extent they were able to 
‘“‘make good."” They put up prices until 
for most commodities they were so 
high that people who had only services 
for sale and could not combine to raise 
the prices had to restrict their con- 
sumption. 

Then the 
powers came in sight. 
that putting up prices and making 
sales were two different things and 
that the monopolies could not pay divi- 
dends on all the stocks they had sold 
or were trying to sell. 

Then came the tumbles in stocks 
right and left. The gas began to escape 
and it has continued to escape. It 
will continue to escape until prices of 
commodities are again within reach of 
the people who have unprotected ser- 
vices for sale. 





limitations of monopoly 
It was realized 


When prices come to that, produc- 
tion, temporarily slackened, will pro- 
ceed as before to meet the restored 


demand. Labor will be fully employed 
and the combines will make a fair 
profit on the fairly capitalized value 
of their plants. Not improbably many 
of them, realizing the futility of the 
attempt to squeeze the public, will re- 
solve themselves into their constitu- 
ent companies once more and meet 
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with better success under honest com- 
petition. 

The worst feature of the present sit- 
uation is seen in the attitude of organ- 
ized labor. The labor trusts had some 
excuse for putting on the screws and 
forcing up wages to correspond with 
the forcing up of prices by the em- 
ployers’ trusts, but they came in too 
late and are too violent and unreason- 
able in their demands. 

Employers and investors outside of 
the trusts cannot respond because they 
cannot hope for a profit on properties 
which, by reason of the excessive ex- 
actions of labor, cost far more than 
they can be expected to bring in the 
market. 

When the values of industrial plants 
are falling to a reasonable basis, when 
the values of commodities in general 
must fall to correspond in order to find 
a market it is a poor time for the la- 
bor trusts to put on the screws. 

By so doing they will only hinder 
the necessary reaction from exces- 
sive prices, still further restrict sales 
and correspondingly restrict produc- 
tion and the employment for labor and 
so kill ‘tthe goose that lays the golden 
eges.”’ 

Whatever tends to retard the price 
reaction in commodities which is nec- 
essary to stimulate consumption will 
tend in the same degree to bring about 
industrial stagnation and widespread 
distress from lack of employment. 

Nothing tends in that direction so 
strongly now as the unreasonable and 
threatening attitude of organized 
labor. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 


It has been estimated that the IIli- 
nois Central secured for its capital 
stock for the fiscal year an available 
dividend balance of $10,290,300. This is 
the largest amount ever reported by 
the company. Two years ago President 
Fish wrote in his report: “The net in- 
come of the year ended June 30, 1901, 
was $6,967,660. This exceeds ten and 
a half per cent (10.56 per cent) upon 
the present share capital of $66,000,- 
000, and eight and three-quarters per 
cent (8.80) upon the $79,200,000 to which 
your directors recommend that it be 
increased.” The increase was made. 
Traffic warranted the assumption that 
profit-taking could only be kept at a 
satisfactory level by making proper 
provision of facilities. There had been 
several years of the lean kind during 
the ’90s, and, while not allowed to run 
down, little could be done—little, in 
fact, was necessary—to increase track- 
age and sidings, to add to car and en- 
gine equipment and to prepare road- 
bed for heavier train loads. 

But promised continuation of good 
conditions and the foresight to meet 
these, made necessary all around im- 
provements, and money was asked for 
these and obtained. It transpired that 


progress was to be still more rapid. 
There would be the necessity for dou- 
ble tracking many miles or road— 
from Chicago to New Orleans was the 
project—the need for still more facili- 
ties as business was increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Units of service 
passenger and ton miles—were shown 
gaining per operated mile from 835,930 
for 1899 to 970,357 for 1900 to 1,041,539 
for 1901 and to 1,134,968 for 1902. The 
1902 report noted, in substance, an ap- 
preciation of this constant growth in 
the volume of the service demanded 
of the company, which induced the 
directors to call a special meeting of 
the stockholders for the purpose of 
taking action on the directors’ recom- 
mendation that the capital stock be 
further increased from $79,200,000 to 
$95,040,000. The recommendation met 
with the approval of the stockholders 
and it is now seen that on this in- 
creased volume of share capital the 
late year’s results figure out in the 
equivalent of 10.83 per cent or more 
than the average (10.56 per cent) for 
the $66,000,000 outstanding June 30, 
1901, which encouraged the board to 
seek funds for furthering the interests 
of the company. 

On Jan. 1, 1863, the final payment on 
all of the first $17,000,000 of share cap- 
ital was made. On this 4 per cent was 
paid, and with the one exception of 
1877, when 4 per cent was again paid, 
every year the stockholders of Illinois 
Central received at least 5 per cent 
In many years they got much more. 
Beginning with the latter half of 1900 
the stock has been on a 6 per cent 
basis. The average has been higher 
than 6 per cent for the whole forty 
years and now it is seen that this can 
be earned with nearly 5 per cent addi- 
tional. Altogether dividend payments 
have approximated $102,000,000 since 
1863, the amount being slightly larger 
for the company’s entire history, the 
practice of paying regular semi-an- 
nual dividends in cash on all paid-up 
shares having been commenced on 
Jan. 1, 1869. The record, therefore, ac- 
tually stands for forty-three years. 





TRUSTS AT CRUCIAL POINT. 

The trusts are now undergoing a su- 
preme test of their strength and their 
ability to fulfill the economic mission 
assigned to them. It has been held 
that by lowering the cost of produc- 
tion and eliminating waste and im- 
parting steadiness to rates and prices 
the trusts wouid be of the highest pos- 
sible benefit. Moreover, it has been 
argued that they would enable us the 
sooner and the more effectually to cap- 
ture foreign markets. Lately the as- 
sertion has been made that they would 
be a tower of strength in any trade 
reaction. 

We seem to be entering upon a peri- 
od of partial reaction in trade, and 
the trusts are, therefore, undergoing 
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their first severe test of endurance. 
Will they accomplish what has been 
claimed for them? 

The low price of the stocks of United 
States Steel certainly indicates a very 
grave doubt on the part of the public 
as to the endurance and _  dividend- 
earning power of the greatest of the 
trusts. Other large companies are in 
actual trouble, and on the surface it 
would seem to be questionable wheth- 
er the trusts would be able to weath- 
er the first storm. It may be reason- 
able to say that evolution of trusts 
has for the time being at least reached 
an end, but it does not follow because 
of several unfavorable incidents re- 
cently that the entire trust fabric is 
going to collapse. 

The chief strength of the great 
trusts lies in the fact that they in- 
clude in their direction the leading 
capitalists in every important line of 
enterprise, so as to present a power- 
ful community of interest. The result, 
it is fair to infer, is to impart some- 
thing of that degree of strength be- 
longing to the banks in New York, 
the least of which has behind it in 
large measure the power of all. Unit- 
ed States Steel, for instance, has in its 
directory the leaders of the two most 
powerful spheres of influence in this 
country. The men in control of this 
stupendous industrial corporation are 
also the directing spirits in the great- 
est chains of banks and the actual 
powers in the leading systems of rail- 
roads. Here we have a combination 
which it would be impossible to equal 
in this country. If it fails it may be 
said that the principle of combination 
on a large scale must fail. In addition 
to the inherent strength of this cor- 
poration it has the powerful aid of 
the leading railroads and the largest 
banks. 

Can this tremendous company stand 
up under a decline in the consuming 
power of the country? Will it be able, 
with its far-reaching connections and 
resources, not only to maintain itself, 
but also to protect the country from 
any undue decline in its business en- 
terprise? Will it be able through its 
ability to throw its surplus on the for- 
eign markets not only to prevent over- 
production at home, but also to keep 
for us the foreign trade we have 
gained? As a guide to an intelligent 
answer to these questions the follow- 
ing recent developments are signifi- 
cant: 

1. The present cost of steel rails is 
not in excess of $14 a ton, leaving a 
margin of 100 per cent for deprecia- 
tion. 

2. The United States Steel has 
formed a company especially to ex- 
ploit the foreign trade. 


3. The Reading is lower 


quoting 


transportation rates for iron and steel 
products. 

The significance of the last state- 
ment scarcely needs more than a word 


of explanation. It shows clearly that 
the other financial interests in the 
company, which are also in control of 
the railroads, are bringing these out- 
side interests to its support. 

No situation could be more full of 
suggestion and vital interest. 


THE INDISPENSABLE FARMER. 


The American farmer is the wealth- 
fest person in the world. In 1900, ac- 
cording to the census, the value of his 
products was $4,739,118,000. This year 
their value will be in excess of $5,000,- 
000,000. The farmers of the United 
States employ over nine million per- 
sons and pays out in wages every year 
over $300,000,000. 

Not only is the American farmer the 
wealthiest, but he is also much the 
most important person in the world. 
The railroads, employing over 1,000,000 
people, depend largely upon him for 
their traffic. Thousands of ships, fly- 
ing the flag of every civilized nation, 
draw their earnings from the business 
given by the American farmer. 

“The aggregate value of the products 
of all farms of the country,” said A. B. 
Stickney in a recent address, “in the 
census year 1900 was $4,739,118,000—an 
aggregate income sufficient to pur- 
chase all the enormous bond and stock 
issues of the huge Steel Trust in the 
first two months of the year; all the 
stock of the Standard Oil Trust at 
700, which is about its market value, 
in the next two months; all the stocks 
of the minor trusts in the next two 
months; to buy all the national banks 
in the next two months; to pay the 
bonded debt of the government in the 
next two months; to retire the green- 
backs in less than one month, and 
still have about $500,000,000 left over.”’ 


LUCK IN QUEST OF GOLD. 


Nearly All Rich Strikes Were Accidenta 


In commenting on the American 
Mining Congress, recently in session 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
the N. Y. Times wrote: The Black 
Hills are a country where mining has 
practically been reduced to a manufac- 
turing basis; where such immense 
quantities of low-grade ore are treat- 
ed so cheaply that large profits result. 
For instance, the great Homestake 
mine produces ore worth from $3 to $4 
per ton and yet has never missed a 
dividend in twenty-five years, and dur- 
ing that time has produced $100,000,000 
in gold. But the Homestake is nothing 
but a few mountains of gold, actually 
mountains of gold, and is the largest 
gold mine in the world, having about 
4,000 employes and working a dozen 
levels twenty-four hours out of every 
day and seven days each week. 

Nearly every discoverey of gold in 
the Black Hills has been made by ac- 
cident and a large number of the very 
best discoveries were made by “ten- 
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derfeet’’ who didn’t know gold unless 
stamped with the American eagle. As 
in almost all gold camps the first mines 
were placer ones, and the placers of 
Deadwood were famous in their day. 
But they worked out, and then began 
the hunt for the “‘lode’”’ or the “vein.” 
And some amusing incidents are told 
of how some of the mines were discov- 
ered. 

The “Ragged Top” district, one of 
the very best in the hills, was discov- 
ered as the result of a joke. The dis- 
coverer was a green prospector. He 
didn’t know gold, and he knew he 
didn’t. But he was doing his best to 
learn, and one day while prospecting 
he happened across some old miners. 
Their conversation showed them to be 
old hands at the business. The tender- 
foot didn’t know enough about gold to 
know that it never occurred in lime- 
stone in the Black Hills, so he tested 
it. It was one of the richest strikes in 
the hills in late years and made the 
tenderfoot rich, while several of the 
jokers are still working for day wages 
in his mine. 


WALL STREET AND THE REST OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


In a recent lecture before the Com- 
mercial Club in Omaha, Mr. A. B. 
Stickney, president of the Chicago & 
Great Western, expressed himself 
about Wall Street as follows: 

Twenty years ago, during the time 
that the producers who expected to 
gain a livelihood by honest industry 
were migrating to the new lands, there 
was the same blowing and reaching 
for bubbles in Wall street which has 
been witnessed while this latest migra- 
tion of laborers and producers to the 
new lands has been in progress. 

Following the burst in the previous 
soap bubble boom, disgusted capital- 
ists turned from the alluring pursuits 
of the Wall street bubble and sought 
new fields in which to gain surer, if 
slower, fortunes in the channels of 
legitimate trade. It was this reflex in- 
fluence of losing stock speculations 
which furnished the western market 
towns with the additional capital and 
new business blood that the reflex in- 
fluence of the previous migration re- 
quired. 

Whenever the speculative bubble of 
Wall street “busts” it is always the 
opinion of its speculators that the 
whole country “busts” too. It was 
thus in 1883, and is thus in 1903. But, 
in fact, the effect upon the business 
of the country is so slight that, except 
for newspaper reports, the country 
would not know that the bubbles had 
burst. 

If we may regard the railway earn- 
ings of the country as a gauge to 
measure the effect of a bursted stock 
boom upon the general business of the 
country, statistics show that in 1884, 
following the bursting of the ’83 boom, 





the earnings of the railways of the 
country, taken as one whole, decreased 
a trifle over 4 per cent, but in the fol- 
lowing year they increased, and they 
continued to increase year by until the 
general panic of 1893. As everything 
which is produced is transported, the 
earnings of these transportation lines 
are probably the best indication of the 
increase or decrease of the production 
and trade of the country. 

If, therefore, the bursting of the 
bubble boom of 1883 had any effect 
upon the general business of the coun- 
try it was no more than a beggarly 4 
per cent, 

Four different times did Louis Dev- 
lin locate claims only to abandon each 
in turn and then see another prospect- 
or locate the same property and be- 
come wealthy from its gold. But the 
fifth time Devlin was determined to 
stay by his claim and after nine years 
he sold it for a fortune. 

Billy Delaney, a youth from Madi- 
son, Wis., came into the hills and im- 
mediately left for the discoveries on 
Elk creek. He wanted a mining claim, 
but all the old California, Colorado 
and Montana prospectors had located 
on the north side of the stream, 
where the gold was, and they told 
Billy, jokingly, to go to the south side 
and get all the gold. He did both and 
to-day his find, the Manila mine, is the 
best on the creek and the old prospect- 
ors have passed on. 

Tom Tierney, an early prospector, 
while out hunting and prospecting was 
climbing over a reef of rock when his 
revolver slipped from his belt and 
fell to the base. He climbed down to 
the gun, picked it up, and at the same 
time picked up a piece of quartz. 
When he reached camp he analyzed it 
and found it very rich in gold. Early 
the next morning he staked a claim 
and there was a big stampede. His 
discovery made him wealthy. 

Joe Browder and two companions 
were prospecting. In crossing a small 
stream Joe fell into the water and his 
friends laughed at him. Joe picked up 
a stone and threw it at his compan- 
ions. It struck another rock on the 
bank and scratched yellow. A good 
paying mine was discovered. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 





The Effect of the Actions of the Greatest 
Financial Institution. 


The vital importance of the Bank of 
England rate to the financial markets 
of the world is explained by A. W. 
Margraff, manager of the foreign de- 
partment of the National Bank of the 
Republic, in his forthcoming work on 
“International Exchange,” from which 
he courteously permits publication as 
follows: 

The Bank of England rate is far- 
reaching in its effects, as the monetary 
conditions throughout the entire world 
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are directly or indirectly, materially or 
sentimentally, affected by it. The 
power that the Bank of England pos- 
sesses in controlling the discount mar- 
ket both of Great Britain and the con- 
tinental centers as well is forcibly 
demonstrated by the fact that in three 
instances only during the past twenty 
years has the Bank of England dis- 
count rate reached 6 per cent, and for 
ten years from 1882 to 1892 5 per cent 
was the highest official rate recorded, 
except from Feb. 2, 1882, to Feb. 23, 
1882, and from Dec. 30, 1889, to Feb. 20, 
1890, when the rate was 6 per cent per 
annum. 

The stability of the London money 
market cannot be more clearly illus- 
trated, because during this period of 
time many disturbing elements tran- 
spired that would have created havoc 
with the monetary conditions of any 
other country not protected by the 
practically unlimited power of the 
Bank of England to control the situ- 
ation through its influence. 

To give an idea of the importance 
attached to the fluctuations of the dis- 
count rate of this bank it may be per- 
tinent to chronicle the various inter- 
ests affected by such rate. It— 

1. Establishes the minimum rate at 
which the Bank of England will dis- 
count acceptable paper. 

2. Fixes the rate of interest allowed 
by London joint stock companies on 
short deposits, since this rate is 1% 
per cent under the Bank of England 
rate. 

3. Determines the rate of interest al- 
lowed by London bankers on cash bal- 
ances to the credit of foreign corre- 
spondents, keeping active accounts 
with them in so much that this rate is 
usually % to 1 per cent below the bank 
rate. 

4. Serves also to fix the rate of in- 
terest charged on cash overdrafts on 
running accounts, as debit balances 
are generally subject to the bank rate, 
or % to 1 per cent above, according to 
agreement. 

5. Establishes the open market dis- 
count rate in Great Britain at which 
private bankers, London joint stock 
companies and discount houses. will 
discount paper for local or foreign ac- 
count, the rate ordinarily being from 
14 to % per cent below the bank rate. 


6. Governs also the “retirement rate 
of discount’”’ on documentary payment 
bills, which is the rate of interest re- 
bated to the drawee, or acceptor, of a 
documentary payment bill for the time 
from the date of retirement or prepay- 
ment to the date of maturity of the 
bill, this rate being one-half per cent 
above the rate of interest allowed by 
London joint stock companies for 
short time deposits, which rate is based 
on the bank rate. 

7. Affects the value of all interna- 
tional bills of exchange, as an advance 
in the bank rate either advances the 


rate of exchange for a demand ster- 
ling draft in a foreign country or de- 
preciates the worth of a long-time ster- 
ling bill, as the interest rate for credit 
balances and the discount rate for 
long-time paper are indirectly depend- 
ent upon the rate. 

8. Has the power of protecting the 
gold reserve held by the Bank of Eng- 
land and of checking any protracted 
movements of gold importations by 
foreign exchange to a point where op- 
erations of this nature become un- 
profitable. 

9. Invites and attracts the deposits 
of foreign banks with London corre- 
spondents, as an advance in the bank 
rate to a figure in excess of the earn- 
ing capacity at home induces conti- 
nental money lenders to seek the 1 on- 
don market for investment of their 
funds. 

10. Indirectly has a tendency to de- 
press or advance the values of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change—an advance in the bank rate 
causing a decline in stock values and 
a reduction in the bank rate usually 
having the opposite effect, because the 
values of stocks are largely depend- 
ent upon the monetary conditions ob- 
taining in New York, and as New 
York bankers in periods of stringency, 
nowadays, resort to relieve the situa- 
tion by issuing finance bills drawn 
upon English bankers, the Bank of 
England rate, indirectly, either facili- 
tates or precludes their course of ac- 
tion. 





‘“‘Make money while you _ sleep.” 
There is what the Rocky Mountain Se- 
curities Co., with offices in the Col- 
orado Bldg., Denver, offers to do for 
you. We are inclined to believe that 
you will find your money gone when 
you wake up. 
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without the 
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